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GOOD WORDS.—XXIX. 


Yonformity to the immediate witness for truth, 
perceptible in the heart of man, is Quakerism. . . 
All its doctrines and practice have their basis in 
that, and any parts that do not are its non-essentials. 

—TnHe Friend, (Phila. ) 
In an editorial, Seventh month 15th. 








THE BETTER WAY. 
He serves his country best 
Who joins the tide that lifts her nobly on; 
For speech has myriad tongues for every day, 
And song but one; and law within the breast 
Is stronger than the graven law on stone. 
There is a better way. 


He serves his country best 
Who lives pure life and doeth righteous deeds, 
And walks straight paths, however others stray, 
And leaves his sons, as uttermost bequest, 
A stainless record, which all men may read. 


This is the better way. 
—Susan Coolidge. 





EVOLUTION OF THE DISCIPLINE.—V. 


From 1810 until 1873 the Discipline of the New 
York Yearly Meeting underwent only a meager re- 
vision. Even in the latter year the changes were con- 
tined to practically few subjects. The deliverance re- 
garding the Scriptures remained the same in 1873 
as it was in 1810. This paragraph contains the most 
theological expression in the discipline, while not as 
evangelical as the statement in the Philadelphia dis- 
cipline at the present time. The following was a 
part of the New York discipline until 1893: 


It is affectionately recommended to Friends, especially par- 
ents and heads of families, to endeavor, both by precept and 
example, to impress on the minds of the younger class a due 
regard and esteem for those excellent writings, the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament; and to advise them frequently 
to read and meditate thereon, and at proper seasons to instruct 
them, that the same blessed experience of the work of sancti- 
fication, through the operation of the Spirit of Truth, to which 
they clearly bear testimony, is to be witnessed now, as in 
former ages, by all who attend to its manifestations. Thus by 
the divine blessing on this pious care, their youthful minds 
may be led into a firm belief in the Christian religion, as held 
forth in the Scriptures, and particularly in those parts which 
relate to the miraculous birth, holy life, blessed example, doc- 
trine, and precepts of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

—_— 

The discipline as revised in 1893 was indeed a re- 
vision. Pretty nearly all of the harshness was elimi- 
nated from its provisions. The earlier disciplines 
made frequent and ample recommendations for dis- 
ownment for almost every supposed lapse from the 


rule laid down. In fact, the word disown or disown- 


ment occurs more than a score of times. In the dis- 
cipline of 1903 these words do not occur. The chap- 
ter on the Scriptures in the last revision declares that 
“ We assign to the Scriptures all the authority they 
claim for themselves, which is chiefly expressed in 
the following texts ”’: 

Whatsoever things were written aforetime, were written for 
our learning, that we through patience and comfort of the 
Seriptures might have hope (Rom. 15: 5). The Holy Serip- 
tures are able to make wise unto salvation through faith which 
is in Christ Jesus. “All Scripture given by inspiration of God 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works” (2 Tim. 3: 
15-17). 

It is then advised that parents and others press 
upon the minds of their children and wards the im- 
portance and value of reading the Scriptures, the 
article closing with this sentence in place of the lat- 
ter part of the quotation from the earlier disciplines: 

Thus, by the divine blessing on this pious care; their youth- 
ful minds may be led into a firm belief in the Christian re- 
ligion, as set forth in the Scriptures, especially those parts 


that testify of the fullness of the Divinity in the humanity 
of Jesus Christ, the * beloved son’ of God. 


These extracts constitute in the main the theology 
advanced in the New York Discipline, either before 
or since the Separation. 

Though it is practically a side issue, while we are on 
the subject of doctrine, it may be of interest to refer 
to a deliverance made on behalf of our “ branch ” of 
the Society in New York. In 1833 Orthodox 
Friends filed a bill in Chancery to determine the 
property question, similar to the action taken in New 
Jersey in regard to the school funds at Crosswicks, 
they having won the case in the latter State princi- 
pally for the reason that their adversaries did not 
file a statement of doctrine, and refused to make one 
on the witness stand, this matter being deemed legal- 
ly important to determine which body was really the 
Society of Friends. When “ our folks” filed their 
answer to the bill in the New York Chancery, they 
were not thus reticent, and denied the charge of doc- 
trinal irregularity and heresy, and claimed that their 
doctrines were precisely the same as those held by the 
early Friends. In proof of this they presented the 
following statement: 


The said Society of Friends, as appears from historical ree- 
ords, and the writings of early Friends, have always believed 
in the existence of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
and that these three are one. That there is one holy, just, 
merciful, almighty and eternal God, who is the Father of all 
things, that appeared to the holy patriarchs and prophets of 
old, at sundry times and in divers manners, and one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the everlasting Wisdom, divine Power, true Light, onl 
Saviour and Preserver of all, the same One, holy, just, merci- 
ful, almighty and eternal God, who in the fullness of time took 
and was manifest in the flesh, at which time he preached (and 
his disciples after him) the everlasting gospel of repentance 
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and promise of remission of our sins and eternal life to all that 
heard and obeyed; who said he that is with you (in the flesh) 
shall be in you (by the spirit), and though he left them 
(as to the flesh), yet not comfortless, for he would come to 
them again (in the spirit), for the Lord Jesus Christ is that 
Spirit, a manifestation whereof is given to every one to profit 
withal. In which Holy Spirit they believe as the same al- 
mighty and eternal God. 

In relation to the outward manifestation of Jesus Christ 
they have always believed in the Scripture testimony of his 
miraculous conception, birth, life, miracles, sufferings, death, 
resurrection and ascension; and they further believe, that “he 
is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also 
for the sins of the whole world.” Neither is there salvation 
in any other, for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved. 

They also believe in the inspiration and divine authority of 
the Holy Scriptures, and that they are profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness; that 
the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished with all 
good works. 


This is the nearest to an authoritative creed that 
any section of our “branch” of Friends has ever 
issued to our knowledge. It is not strange that after 
reading this the Chancellor non-suited the Orthodox 
brethren. 

The parts of the New York Discipline which show 
the march of de ‘velopment from 1810 to 1872, relate 
to conduct and conversation, the advices, gaming and 
diversions. In the earlier discipline the advices were 
neither as comprehensive nor explicit as they now are, 
or as they were in 1873. In fact, the last revision 
dropped out a considerable part of the statement re- 
garding the ministry. But with that omission the 


advices were practically the same as they are now. 


The chapter on Gaming and Diversions in the disci- 
pline of 1810 provides for offenders in this particular 
being separated from the Society, while in 1873 the 
meeting was exhorted to “ take such action as in its 
judgment the cases may require.” The discipline of 
1873, ranked theaters, music, dancing, billiard sa- 
loons, as harmful, and considered shooting for diver- 
sion as a vain sport. : 

On the liquor question the discipline has always 
been a little ahead of public opinion. In 1873 no 
testimony was borne against the traffic by others than 
Friends, except in a left-handed way. But in the dis- 
cipline of 1893 high ground is taken. Any other 
than a scientific, mechanical or medicinal use of 
liquor is discouraged, and regarding the traffic this is 
the testimony: 

As the alcoholic liquor traffic is the source of so large a pro- 
portion of the vice, misery and crime in the land, no member 


of our Society should lend his influence in any way toward the 
continuance of such a demoralizing and destructive business. 


In 1810 Friends were advised to be “ careful re- 
specting the use of tobacco, and particularly to avoid 
the public use of it in streets, high roads, and other 
places of promiscuous resort.” In 1872 Friends were 
* advised to abstain from the use of tobacco,” and in 
1893 the same exhortation was repeated. 

The general testimony regarding war remains 
practically as it was in the early discipline. In 1810 
the Seventh Query was as follows: “ Are Friends 
clear of bearing arms, of complying with military 
requisitions, or of paying any fine or tax in lieu there- 
of ?”’ The subject is not tre ated in the present queries, 
but this is more than offset by the strong advice re- 
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garding war, in behalf of arbitration, and against the 
infliction of the death penalty. 

Regarding civil government, in the discipline of 
1873 ane xhort tation was given to live peaceably with 
all men, “to avoid political controversy, or giving 
just occasion of offense to those in government,” and 
in addition Friends were “ tenderly and earnestly ad- 
vised not to accept offices of profit or honor in the 
government.” In 1893 the advice against office hold- 
ing disappeared, and Friends are advised to meekly 
bear such suffering as may be brought to bear upon 
them for non- compliance with such governmental re- 
quirements as violate our principles. 

It appears from examination that, like Philadel- 
phia, no change was made by Friends in New York 
regarding the provisions of the discipline following 
the Separation. In fact, neither in regulation, tes- 
timony or doctrinal statement was there scarcely a 
verbal change as a result of the division in the So- 
ciety. 


THE DIVINITY. 

‘In any investigation into religious thought,” re- 
marks the author of “ Doctrinal,” in a late issue of 
the Iyretticencer, “the first subject seems most 
naturally to be what is believed as to the Divinity.” 
That is true, and from it springs—upon it depends— 
all intellectual belief. We can speak of these mat- 
ters now with a freedom we could not once have 
done; for few maintain to-day that mere belief alone 
is essential. Paradise is no longer under the shadow 
of swords. 

What we may believe as to a Supreme Being can- 
not affect Him; neither need it affect others; too 
often, unfortunately, it does not affect the believer 
himself. Between belief and practice there seems to 
be little correlation. Such as there is, at times, is 
adventitious. Some of the ablest theologians have 
least of all men exemplified their theology in their 
lives. A man acts out his natural disposition in mag- 
nificent disregard of his creed. A belief is an intel- 
lectual product, and vital religion never sprang from 
the brain. As with man, so with religious bodies. 
Where there exists the most belief, where the creed 
is the most explicit—I use the expressions with an in- 
tellectual signification—there hand in hand goes too 
frequently the greatest moral laxity. 

Intellectually, we can never know God. We ean 
only form surmises, which cannot be proven, unless 
religion is experienced. “ Like Alciphron, we swing 
in air and darkness and know not whither the wind 
blows us,” until our knowledge of God is other than 
intellectual. Only Infinity can comprehend the In- 
finite. 

Hobbes held that 
men to search out one after 
they came to this necessary conclusion, that 
there is some eternal cause which men eall 
God. But, he further maintained, they have 
no more idea of his nature than a blind man has 
of fire, though he knows that there is something that 
warms him. To my mind to conceive of there being 


about causes led 
the other, till 


curiosity 
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no God is impossible. The name for it may vary. 
Call it the first cause—Alpha and Omega—a some- 
thing that cannot be clothed; or designate it God, the 
Lord Jehovah, and humanize it, the better to under- 
stand it. I speak reverently. It matters not what 
the word may be. The most atheistical creed reaches 
a point where it falls back on something—the primal, 
the ultimate. Buddhism itself cannot escape this. 
No philosophy has ever escaped this conclusion. Posi- 
tive, downright atheism has no existence in the mind 
of any thoughtful man. Seldom, even, do we find 
philosophic agnosticism. 

The existence of a Supreme Being (now attributing 
no specific qualities tothe words) is so universally held, 
as hardly to necessitate proof. But the latter school 
of agnosticism has seemed to challenge intellectual 
proof. So I offer a few reasons for such belief in a 
Supreme Being. I do not include in these two words 
anything save his omnipotence, which I think is in- 
separable and what naturally and inevitably flows 
therefrom. 

In * Principes du Droit Naturel,”’ Burlamaqui 
has stated as among the common reasons for a belief 
in such a Being the connection and subordination of 
causes, which necessarily demands that one should 
seek for a first cause, the necessity of recognizing this 
first cause, the structure and admirable order of the 
universe, all going to prove his existence. Further, 
we may assert the universality of the idea, the incon- 
ceivability of a mechanical preservation, and the Cice- 
ronian argument that we can no more believe in the 
fortuitous existence of the world, than that the An- 
nals of Ennius were formed by shuffling together the 
letters of the alphabet. (I have avoided calling him 
the creator. It is a curious and thoughtless error 
philosophers have fallen into, confounding first cause 
and Creator, and inferring they are synonymous. 
God is the first cause, in point of order; but may not 
be in point of time, and if not in point of time then 
he is not the Creator. I have in mind the artificial 
creation of life, recently discovered by scientists, 
where the chemist becomes the creator, which, how- 
ever, dges not impair our idea of Deity.) 

My conception of the Supreme Being is as a unity, 
referring not to form, person or expression, but to 
unity of action, there being nothing that can conflict, 
in the sense that it frustrates the design of God, for 
this would impugn his omnipotence. Of the unity of 
God there seems to be no difference between all 
classes of believers. At least, it is the esoteric prin- 
ciple of every creed. They differ only as to his nu- 
merical manifestations and as to the relative import- 
ance to be ascribed to them. Of course, a real dif- 
ference of opinion does exist as to whether that ulti- 
mate unity finds expression in a Being, or in its 
purpose. 
mon origin and quality of things, and the deeper sci- 
entists delve into nature, the greater simplicity and 
likeness they find. As tendency, once established, is 
uniform, we may infer it leads to ultimate simplicity. 
The Supreme Being, therefore, is ultimate unity, sim- 
plicity being his first expression, which divides into 
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great complexity of expression; but the primal force 
must be simplicity itself. Men may be engaged upon 
various portions of the surface of the globe, seeming- 
ly occupied very diversely in piercing its crust, but 
they always work to the one central point. 

Complete supremacy embraces omnipotence, and 
force is necessarily wrapped with the latter. The’ 
primal force of the universe, therefore, is God. 
Where there is no resistance there is void. Resist- 
ance is the condition of existence. Where resistance 
is there is force; where force, activity; where activ- 
ity, life. It is so God acts by a dual nature, by two 
agents, manifestations of himself. Apparently these 
are in continual conflict, this being but apparent, as 
unity can act, but not conflict. You may eall these 
dual expressions heat and cold, spirit and matter, 
good and evil, or by any other correlative names 
which imply complete opposition of action. In eall- 
ing these forces good and evil, I do not assign to them 
the inherent qualities of beneficency and malignity. 
1 use them as abstract nouns and have attached to 
them no quality, except that of adverse activity. The 
being of this dual force is of common knowledge. We 
must acknowledge the impossibility of granting to 
them theological attributes; for sin against God is im- 
possible. Lut they are dual objectively to man only. 

There can be no subjective conception of a Deity 
who is not all-powerful, I have said. Such an attrib- 
ute, or sum of all attributes, requires that he should 
be ever present, in some form, some degree of po- 
tency in the entire universe. It may be as will, or 
knowledge; but his presence is there, none the less. 
God being the source of life—not necessarily its 
Creator—being life itself, there being nothing exist- 
ent, either material, intellectual or spiritual without 
life, God himself is all and in all. So I hold that God 
is not only the soul of the universe, but, in fact, the 
universe itself, as well as something vastly more, be- 
cause, xdmitting his presence in every part thereof, 
by reason of what I have just said, we can cleave it 
into such minute particles that it becomes as noth- 
ing, yet he remains in each and all. That presence, 
I grant, is concentrated more in some instances than 
others, which goes to make the seale of being, the in- 
tellectual and moral character, and the difference in 
the spiritual degrees in men. Deity is more preg- 
nant in some things than in others. The value of a 
thing is its utility to Deity and its capabilities of re- 
ception of greater Deity. Thus a man is of greater 
value than a sponge, by the accident which made him 
a higher organization, and, therefore, a more useful 
being, capable of accomplishing greater things. Soa 
Plato, or a Bacon, is greater than a man of lower in- 
tellect. So a George Fox is greater than either. 
From matter to intellect, from intellect to spirit— 
these are the grades. To sum this up in the thought 
of Campanella: “ The world is an animal sentient as 
a whole and enjoying life in all its parts.” 





We must now pass from the intellectual to the 
spiritual, by which latter only can man know God. 
i pass by the remark of Hobbes that “ Experience 
coneludeth nothing universally.” True enough, in a 
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way; but we must remember also what Lord Herbert 
said, that the first condition of discerning truth in 
things is that they should have a relation to our- 
selves. Thus we can distinguish God; thus and thus 
only. So we come back to the te: achings of George 
Fox—to those teachings after all, philosophy ever 
brings us. 

When George Fox calmly asserted that he was the 
Son of God; when he acknowledged that he held him- 
self equal to God; when he set forth these seemingly 
startling statements—he uttered a stupendous truth; 
because we are all of the same stuff with God; we are 
all parts of God. So held other Friends. I recall 
that Phineas Pemberton believed that he was the Son 
of God. So he was, as he meant it. The Deity of 
the soul, and, therefore, its numerical unity—beau- 
tiful doctrine of which Averroes long before had a 
glimpse—was firmly believed in by George Fox. Not 
as a new doctrine. No; it was * the ancient testi- 
mony revived.” 

To separate the idea of God as I have expressed it 
from what the world calls the Immanence and 
Friends the Inner Light is impossible; for they all 
mean the same thing. And yet to treat of this would 
consume too much space, and mayhap the author of 
“ Doctrinal” may invite us sometime to contribute 
something in the way of our views on the Inner 
Light. I can but touch upon it in closing. 

The Principle of the Inner Light, of Life “ filled 
with religion and religious feelings’; of ‘‘ the inex- 
tinguishable desire that like feels for like, the long- 
ing of the soul which the divinity within us feels 
from its own nature ’—this was something that par- 
allels the history of intelligent beings. In saying 
this, I detract nothing from the credit ‘due to George 
Fox and his followers. Sundry schools of philosophy 
have appeared in the world at different periods and 
concretely expressed and preached what had, before 
their time, been in a nebulous state. Credit for great 
principles is not due to those who first announce 
them; but to those who first have the courage to live 
them and exemplify their practicability. This may 
be given wholly to Friends. Their abstraction of this 
principle from the husks in which it was so long con- 
tained has done for spiritual philosophy what Bacon 
did for physical and Descartes for intellectual. Un- 
til a man is ready to accept the philosophy of religion, 
of which Friends were the first practical teachers, he 
can no more hope to make any progress in religion 
than he could hope to make headway in physics and 
reject the philosophy of Francis Bacon. The end of 
philosophy is to establish certainty where before 
doubt and surmise were about equal components. Re- 
ligion can never be a verity where it is objective. As 
held Descartes, nothing that is not demonstrable can 
be received as truth, and even when demonstrable, 
he might have added, it cannot be received as truth 
until it is subjectively apprehended as such. 

“There comes a moment when the soul must have 
no guide but the voice within it, to tell whether the 
consecrated thing has sacred virtue.” That moment 
had come to many men before Fox’s time. It came, 
however, only to be lost again, passing away and prov- 
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ing of transient benefit. But with George Fox it 
proved something more—for him and for the genera- 
tions since. Certain men make epochs. Truths that 
appeared faintly before their time; opinions that were 
true, but lacked force by lack of concentration and 
centralization, were gathered by such men, bound 
with the cirque of their simple adherence to what 
they abstracted, condensed and fortified, and there- 
after from their era reflected, with a clear, steady, 
substantial blaze through all the ages that followed 
them. ‘ An institution is the lengthened shadow of 
one man, as, the Reformation, of Luther; Quakerism, 
of Fox.” By George Fox religion became a mathe- 
matical certainty; a system, not depending upon ad- 
ventitious circumstances of birth or locality. Knowl- 
edge of the existence of the Supreme Being anterior 
to Fox was oceasionally experienced; but that knowl- 
edge by experience was almost as uncertain as his- 
torical knowledge. It extended no further than the 
individual; lived with him; died with him. True 
knowledge of the actuality of the Supreme Being can 
never exist where it is not subjective. By that knowl- 
edge only can man assimilate eternal life. The ab- 
straction of this principle—what I have called the 
philosophy of religion—we owe to George Fox. He 
unified religion and made it a working method. He 
bared the very heart of all religious systems and 
showed that the principle upon which each was 
founded was identically the same. The reception of 
this principle is not based upon any peculiar creed. 
Buddhist, Christian, Egyptian, Brahman, Parsee, 
Mohammedan—every other faith that has ever exist- 
ed were inspired by a like principle. Inability to 
read the internal spiritual operations of other men 
has led most to attach to it certain essentials, which, 
in fact, were but accidents. All belief is accident. 
Only experience is essential. 

Religion must be like Cesar’s wife—not even im- 
pugnable. A religion must be to each man not only 
demonstrably true, but true beyond all demonstrabil- 
ity. Though I should believe all religions, or any 
religion in the world, I would not possess religion, 
unless I experienced it. If there be a single instance 
of a man who holds a religious faith, without experi- 
encing religious sensation, then that religious faith by 
itself is false; for such one small, rebellious atom of 
self would prove it not a universal religion, and no 
religion that is not universal can be true. 

The greatest thing in the world, the sole matter 
that remains as absolute truth, is the fact that God 
does communicate himself to every man who asks 
him to do so. He guides that man. He keeps him. 
He is his life. That is real religion, and it is that Im- 
manence which makes it so. With it a man has re- 
ligion, whatever else he may lack; without it he has 
no religion, whatever else he may have. When all 
theologies totter this must remain, because it is the 
absolute truth. This is primal Life. This is ulti- 
mate religion. This is knowing God. 

“ God is one God, the eternal God, 
is not any one like unto him.” 

These views are personal. 


Wma. R. Sracxnovste. 


. . and there 
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SIMPLICITY TURNED TO AN ENIGMA. 


[From the editorial columns of The Friend (Philadelphia) 
for Seventh month 15th.] 


The Leeds Mercury, of England, gives place to the 
following observation: 


* The industrious bibliographer of Friends’ litera- 
ture, in his * Bibliotheca Anti Quakeriana,’ says the 
question of what is Quakerism puzzles many. Yes, 
and especially is it so now that there have been so 
many diversities of ideas and actions amongst them, 
for which a fuller account may be seen in William 
Hodgson’s ‘ History of Friends in the Nineteenth 
Century.” The reader is also referred to ‘ Barclay’s 
Apology or Vindication of Principles held by 
Friends.’ ” 

This tends to sustain our recent remark, that in the 
days when the members were in a Society based on its 
principles, the surrounding public knew what Friends 
stood for; which is not the case now save in places 
where Friends remain unequivocal, and exercise the 
original testimony in its life. But there is probably 
no yearly meeting whose census is any indication of 
its number of Friends or Quakers; as also there is no 
church whose list does not outnumber its Christians. 

What Quakerism is, may naturally be a question 
of bewilderment to any but the single eye; but the 
great “ mystery ” of it—due to the manifold popular 
eye which will not foeus—ought rather to be sim- 
plicity itself, even the simplicity of Truth. 

Conformity to the immediate witness for Truth, 
perceptible in the heart of man, is Quakerism. That 
is the simple root of the matter, everywhere that any 
Quakerism exists. Al]l its doctrines and practices have 
their basis in that, and any parts that do not are its 
non-essentials. A single eye to that authority would 
give a man all the variety that his powers are equal 
to. It owns the witness to all Truth, as revealed not 
only to ourselves but to others, thus ineluding the 
writers of the Holy Seriptures, as their revelations 
are opened to us by the same Witness. And so on 
throughout—the essential Quaker is the “ Friend of 
Truth,” as manifested by its own witness. 

But most people are puzzled about Quakerism be- 
‘ause they see no further into it than to think it 
means the so-called Quakers for the time being in 
sight. These, however, are not the criterion. Some 
may be exponents of its fundamental basis, and many 
are not, whether in official or private station. So 
the popular bewilderment about Quakerism is natur- 
ally to be expected. Members blind to it lead others 
who are blind about it, and members not united in 
the same witness for Truth teach diversely. So 
Quakerism cannot be understood except in the grace 








| 
| 
' 


which goes to its headquarters, Christ speaking to the | 


individual condition; nor its testimonies appreciated 
except as traceable to the same witness for Truth. 
Many interwoven branches from the root of a vine 
may seem like a jungle, but traced to the root they 
are found simple in the oneness of their source. And 
when at the outer shoots of what may seem complex 
branches of testimony, the fruit found is that of the 
Spirit, and the first-fruit Love; then the reciprocal 





test is justified: | know the fruit by the root, and the 
root by the fruit. 


‘They shall see eye to eve when the Lord shall 


build again Zion,” and a return of the single eye to 
the witness for Truth, will make us a better-under- 
stood, and a gospel-emploved people. 


AN AMERICAN AT THE GRAVE OF FOX. 
[From the fourth installment of William Dean Howells’ 
“American Origins ” in Harper’s Magazine for Seventh month. ] 

When we traversed the dense body of the market 
and entered Roscoe Street from Whitecross, we were 
surprisingly soon out of its hubbub in a quiet befit- 
ting the silent secretaries who once made so great a 
spiritual noise in the world. We were going to look 
at the grave of George Fox, because of his relation 
to our colonial history in Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island, and we thought it well to look into the 
Friends’ meeting house on the way, for a more fitting 
frame of mind than we might have brought with us 
from Whitecross Street. A mute sexton welcomed 
us at the door, and held back for us the curtain of the 
homely quadrangular interior, where are found two 
score or more of such simple folk as Fox might have 
preached to m just such a place. The only difference 
was that they now wore artless versions of the world’s 
present fashions in dress, and not the drabs of out- 
dated cut which we associate with Quakerism. But this 
was right, for that dress is only the antiquated sim- 
plicity of the time when Quakerism began, and the 
people we now saw were more fitly dressed than if 
they had worn it. We sat with them a quarter of an 
hour in the stillness which no one broke, the elders 
on the platform, with their brows bowed on their 
hands, apparently more deeply lost in it than the 
rest. Then we had freedom (to use their gentle 
Quaker parlance) to depart, and I hope we did so 
without offence. 

Cunningham says that Fox was buried in Bunhill 
Fields, but he owns there is no memorial of him 
there; and there is a stone to mark his grave in the 
grassy space just beyond the meeting house in Ros- 
coe Street. If it is really his last resting place, he lies 
under the shadow of a certain lofty warehouse wall, 
and in the shelter of some trees which on that sunny 
First-day morning stirred in the soft breeze with the 
stiffness by which the English foliage confesses the 
fall before it drops sere and colorless to the ground. 
Some leaves had already fallen about the simple 
monumental stone, and they now moved inertly and 
now again lay still. 

[ will own here that I had more heart in the re- 
searches which concerned the ancestral Friends of all 
mankind, including so much American citizenship, 
than in following up some other origins of ours. The 
reader will perhaps have noticed long before that our 
origins were nearly all religious, and that though 
some of the American plantations were at first the 
effect of commercial enterprise, they were afterward 
by far the greater part undertaken by people who de- 
sired for themselves, if not for others, freedom for 
the forms of worship forbidden them at home. Our 
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colonial beginnings were illustrate -y by sacrifices oi pret them free to enjoy their oppression; but popular gov- 
martyrdoms even among the lowliest, and their lead- | ernment knows no such short and easy way with diffi 
ers passed in sad vicissitude from pulpit to prison, | culties—New York Evening Post. 

back and forth, until exile became their refuge from 
oppression. No nation could have a nobler source 
than ours had in their heroic fidelity to their ideals; 
but it cannot be forgotten that the religious freedom 
which they all sought some of them were not willing 
to impart when they had found it; and it is known 
how, in New England especially, they practiced the 
lessons of persecution they had learned in Old Eng- 
land. ‘Two provinces stood conspicuously for tolera- 
tion—Rhode Island, for which Roger Williams im- 
agined it the first time in history, and Pennsylvania, 
where for the first time William Penn embodied in 
the polity of a state the gospel of peace and good will 
to men. Neither of these colonies has become the most 
exemplary of our commonwealths; both are perhaps 
for some reasons the least so in their sections; but 
above all the rest their earlier memories appeal to 
the believer in the universal right to religious liberty, 
and in the ideal of peaceful democracy which the 
Quakers alone have realized. The Quakers are no 
longer sensibly a moral force; for 





















NATIONAL HONESTY TESTED BY 
PROSPERITY. 


Poverty, after all, is not so severe a test of honesty 
as prosperity. Symptoms multiply alarmingly both 
umong poorer and richer, which show conclusively 
that American integrity is not withstanding the se- 
verer test. To be sure we are being tested, as few if 
any people have ever been, on any such scale. For 
suecess has come to the whole country at once. Prac- 
tically every industry has shared it. Moreover it has 
lasted longer, with less fluctuation and uncertainty, 
than any other era of prosperity worthy to be com- 
pared with it. Our increase has been in intrinsic, not 
speculative, values. It has been so gre: at as to be be- 
yond peril from the “ Bulls” and “ Bears” in the 
pits of speculation. It is to be measured by the 
growth in surplus. This surplus has been registered 
mostly by re-investments in new or enlarged enter- 
prises. Through these outlets a large part of the ac- 
cumulation has been distributed in wages for plenti- 
ful work. In more steady employment, rather than 
in much higher wages, the manual toilers have re- 
ceived what has fallen to them as their share of the 
amazing product of the common toil. Dividends have 
“declared ” where the profits have gone. The great 
fortunes have grown greater, the large corporations 
larger. To him who already had has been given, 
while from him who had less has been taken away 
what he had. The big fish have swallowed the lesser 
ones wholesale. But there is an amazing increase of 
the larger variety. Not only by the seale of living, 
but by the records of the Probate Court, the luxuri- 
ously rich are shown to have multiplied more rapidly 
during the decade than have the paupers on the lists 
of the county agents, or upon the books of the charity 
bureaus. 

But the surplus funds of insurance companies, the 
reserves in our banks, the rebates offered by the rail- 
ways, and the large means at command in some quar- 
ters to fix strikes to suit some employers at the ex- 
pense of others measure the rising tide of prosperity, 
andsfathom the depths to which character is dragged 
by the moral undertow of material success. 

How prevalent and complete the collapse of char- 
acter has been both high up and low down on the 
economic scale, court records prove something, news- 
papers show more, and the knowing ones could tell 
the most if they would. Politicians in public office 
were the first to fall. But the commercial interests 
that toppled over whole serried ranks of office holders 
are tripping up some of their own greatest victims. 
Captains of high finance are going to the bottom with 
low labor leaders, equally unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to sell out their too confiding fellow stockholders 


“God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world,” 

but the creed of honest work for daily bread, and of 
the equalization of every man with another, which 
they lived, can never perish. Their testimony against 
bloodshed was practical; their doctrine of equality, as 
well as their practice of it, was their legacy to our 
people, and it remains now all that differences us 
from other nations. It was not Thomas Jefferson 
who first imagined the first of the self-evident truths 
of the Declaration, but George Fox. 


DEMANDS OF DEMOCRACY. 


It is easy to sympathize with those who regard poli- 
tics as a nuisance. Other things seem so much more 
pressing, and are certainly so much more attractive. 
Art, literature—even business—makes so much 
stronger an appeal to so many. But it is not a mat- 
ter of inclination or affinity so mu¢h as of public duty 
—-practically, of self-defence. With things going as 
they are in every democratic community, it is as Mr. 
Morle "y says, merely a kind of self- indulgence, steep- 
ing one’s self with narcotics, to retire into a library 
and be indifferent to all the political stirrings with- 
out. There are certain fixed institutions of the coun- 
try which we are all under obligation to make to work 
as well as possible. If let severely alone by the great 
body of the intelligent and the capable, they will 
work as badly as possible. 

Whatever else democracy may do for men, it does 
not give them an easy time. They have to be eter- 
nally agitating, scrutinizing, experimenting, voting. 
Off-hand remedies for our publie ills, which consist 
in taking vexed questions * out of politics,” are im- 
practicable for failing to weigh this. Under an au- | or unionists. 
tocracy, some one may be found to take all trouble- Meanwhile we are not without some signs of reac- 
some affairs out of the hands of the citizens, and leave © tion. Our approach to the bottom of the last ditch in 
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some places seems to account for the uplift more than 
any general rise of the people to higher moral ideals 
or religious convictions. It seems to be due more to 
an instinctive shrinking from the depths of the pit 
than from any courageous aspiration to scale the 
heights. Confessedly the churches are more on the 
defensive against these materialistic tendencies of the 
times, which menace the spirituality of their mem- 
bership and the progress of their institutions, than 
they are aggressively active or able to reverse them. 
The moral protest of radical thought is feebler, as 
the hard times on which it thrives recede. ‘“ Democ- 
racy and Reaction ” is the significant title of a book 
that has attracted most attention among thinking peo- 
ple. Engagement and gifts in philanthropic service, 
which usually offset self-aggrandizement and luxury, 
are by no means bearing the proportion to the re- 
sources now at command that they did when accumu- 
lation was not so large or so rapid. Many of the most 
practical and hitherto most popular lines of benefi- 
cence are, in the midst of riotous plenty, having the 
severest struggle for a decade to tide over the lapse 
in their support. Even summer outing work, which 
is usually forehanded, lags behind. Belated heart 
searchings for a test of the taint, which renders 
wealth too conscientiously receivable in a good cause, 
indicate that conscience is not dead. But there is yet 
little indication that these very same consciences are 
alive enough to grapple with the conditions which put 
a premium upon the acquisition of tainted wealth. 
For the government control of railways, which would 
make dishonestly discriminating rebates as impossible 
in railway service as in the postal service, no stand is 
made by these same moral forces in revolt against a 
single effect of this aforesaid discrimination. 

The revival of civic conscience is more pronounced 
here and there. In Minneapolis, while they failed to 
convict the guilty perverters of municipal govern- 
ment, the chief magistracy was restored to the hands 
of an able and upright mayor. In Missouri there is 
a life and death grapple with still rampant forces of 
evil, the odds being in favor of Governor Folk win- 
ning out. In Illinois the so-called reform in State 
administration has thus far disclosed no higher ideals 
or motives than the substitutes of a more cleanly 
party faction for a more corrupt one. In Chicago the 
emancipation of the city council from the bandits of 
commercialized politics has been achieved after a ten 
years’ struggle. But the people’s mandate for mu- 
nicipal ownership of street railways has been brought 
to a stand at the outset by the commercially promoted 
and sustained strike involving fathomlessly corrupt 
complications, and by the suspicious activity of sinis- 
ter political influences to rule or ruin the new city 
administration. 

Thus all along the line the battle for purity and 
progress ebbs and flows, affected apparently, more 
than by anything else, by the opportunity for 
graft,” which the maddening prosperity tempts all 
kinds of men in every kind of position to take advan- 
tage of. 

More than ever, in view of the present, we assert 
with the author of “No. 5 John Street,” that “ de- 
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mocracy is a religion or nothing, with its doctrine, its 
forms, its ritual, its ceremonies, its government as a 
church, above all its organized sacrifice of the altar, 
the sacrifice of self. Democracy must get rid of the 
natural man of each for himself and have a new birth 
into the spiritual man, the ideal self of each for all. 
Without religion, how is man, the essentially relig- 
ious animal to face the most religious of all the prob- 
lems, social justice?” Facing our failures under the 
test of prosperity, what corollary is there to this 
proposition than that religion must be the democracy ? 
—The Commons (Chicago). 








BETTER THAN EXCELLING OTHERS. 

Competition is the life of more than trade. But 
direct personal competition with others in any line of 
effort is likely to breed jealousies and discord. How, 
then, can we gain the stimulating benefit of competi- 
tion without its ill effects? It has been suggested that 
beating our own record is better than trying to beat 
some other fellow’s. If we did not do well yesterday, 
that certainly is a strong reason why we should do 
better to-day. If yesterday’s record was good, then 
there is all the more need of extra effort to-day. Here 
is daily opportunity for breaking records, and without 
any risk of breaking hearts —Sunday School Times. 








FRIENDS AND THEIR MESSAGE. 


[The following is from the editorial columns of the London 

Friend. | 

teferring to certain remarks in yearly meeting 
about the numbers of educated people outside the 
Society who were attracted towards Friends, Edward 
Smith, of Bewdley (well known in the Adult School 
world), sends us a few lines from the letter of a 
friend, a churchman, and one engaged in church 
work, to whom he had sent a copy of Rendel Harris’ 
little book on “ Divine Guidance.” He wrote: 

It is very good. People seem to have got out of the way of 
looking for guidance, all wanting to live independent lives, the 
Divine Voice calling to deaf ears. The Quaker form of re- 
ligion is too little known, or it would be professed by many 
to whom the popular churches do not at all appeal. Do you 
know Charles Lamb’s Essay on a Quaker Meeting? He appre- 
ciates the sect rightly and lovingly. 


Whereon Edward Smith comments: “ You exer- 
cise an influence greater than you know. I wish all 
lived up to their privileges.” Such a comment should 
prove to many Friends both an encouragement and a 
stimulus. 








The great need of the age is not a more ornate 
(church ] service, but more systematic, thorough and 
fundamental instruction in morality. The “ Prelimi- 
naries ” should be pruned back rigidly, and the ser- 
mon made something worth hearing. The memory of 
a pleasant harmony of colored light or an organ strain 
is not likely to check one’s actions in the office or shop 
on Monday.—The Independent (New York) 6th mo. 
22d, 1905. 
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PREPARING FOR PEACE, 


Tuere has been a goodly amount of peace activity. 
Congresses have been held, more of them in the last 
tew vears than ever before. For ihe first time a na- 
tional peace congress was held last year in England, 
and the second held this year, of which we give some 
account in this issue, was felt to be a valuable oppor- 
tunity and to mark very real and most encouraging 
progress for peace in Great Britain. The Congress 
in America last year made a great impression in this 
country. It is almost becoming fashionable to be an 
avowed peace advocate. It is a good thing for a 
statesman’s popularity if he becomes known as a peace 
man and makes It is impossible 
even to advocate navy or army increase except on the 


peace addresses. 


ground that it is necessary in order to assure peace 
and to make war impossible. 


At the congresses and conferences and mass meet- 
ings in the interest of peace the great advances that 
have been made in the past few years, and especially 
in the last year, are summed up and dwelt upon, both 
those that the peace advocates have had a hand in 
bringing about and those that have come by far other 
influences. Any statesman, however warlike his 
record and his known sentiments, is forgiven all when 
he has occasion to do something toward settling up 
the difficulties in the East, or whenever in a public 
utterance he declares himself to be in favor of peace. 
We forget that men have always been this kind of 
peace men. Even back in the savage days the ob- 
ject of the fighting was to bring about peace. Even 
then, when two chieftains or two tribes got into 
bloody fights the mutual friends of the combatants 
were very ready to give their good offices in patching 
up a truce and in bringing about reconciliation. This 
has been going on since the beginning of the world. 
There has even from the beginning of tribal and na- 
tional life been everywhere a strong peace party. The 
squaws no doubt opposed, as far as their influence 
went, every war their braves went into. The old men 
and the cool-headed and the wise no doubt made many 
eloquent speeches in favor of peace. Much of this 
that we are congratulating ourselves over as advance 
in the direction of universal peace is really not so. 
Much of it is nothing new, but is merely the brighter 
side of war—the brighter side that appeared now and 
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again from the time of the first truce and the first 
treaty of peace. 

We need to take a longer view. It is all right and 
quite natural to be glad when President Roosevelt 
stands ready to do all he ean to bring about peace be- 
tween Russia and Japan. It was all right to feel very 
happy over Secretary Hay’s address before the Peace 
Congress at Boston. It is all right to sum up all the 
things that can be put down as indications that the 
world is becoming more peaceable. But we peace 
advocates need to become more constructive and to be 
less superficial. While we are holding our peace 
meetings and admiring our leaders as the greatest 
peace advocates of any time, we have thus far failed 
to get down in earnest to the most important work 
that lies before the friends of peace to do, that is, 
to devote ourselves with all our energy and resources 
to the education of the masses of our people, so that 
we can depend upon them to back up our leaders 
when they stand for a peaceable settlement of any 
difficulties or misunderstandings that may arise. 
Should there come a great war danger to-morrow, 
should another Maine be blown up, what could a few 
peaceable statesmen do toward a peaceable adjust- 
ment in the face of the howling mob that would be 
as likely as not to demand vengeance. Whether our 
navy be large or small, whether our President and 
his Secretaries be sensible men and believers in the 
adjustment of international difficulties by statecraft 
and diplomacy or not, as long as the people of any 
country believe in war there is a danger, almost a 
certainty, that war will come from time to time at the 
demand of the people, as in the case of our late war 
with Spain. 

We know that there is a large element, not to take 
an extreme view, of our people who believe in war. 
We know that even many Friends in our own meet- 
ings believe in war, and frankly say so; and many 
others, while all their sympathies are on the side of 
peace principles, yet confess that they do not see how 
wars can be avoided, nor even why they may not be 
in a certain grim sense sometimes instruments of 
good. Indeed, so widespread is the belief in war that, 
of the genuine peace people, a considerable number, 
while fully believing in peace and feeling it to be prac- 
ticable, yet feel quite hopeless about the multitude. 
But the fact that this task of peace education is such 
a tremendous one does not justify us in standing aloof 
from it. We may not leave it for some of the more 
encouraging parts of the field of activity for peace. 
The sooner we get at it the sooner may we expect to 
see light. One could almost feel that if all the pres- 
ent activity in the cause of peace were to cease for a 
time, and all who are earnest Friends of peace were 
to devote themselves with their best energy to the 
task of educating the masses of the people about them 
for peace, far more advance would be made in the 
next vear than has been made for many a year past. 

But we do not need to stop the present activities. 
Let us hold annual and other meetings and let us sum 
up from time to time the advances of peace, but then 
let us not be satisfied that a few in certain favored 
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communities hear or read these summaries; let us put 
them into the hands of the people generally. Let us 
see that everybody in our neighborhood knows what 
progress the peace cause is making, and let us see 
that every argument for peace makes as great an im- 
pression as possible: Let the few of us who can go to 
the International Congress at Lucerne not be satis- 
fied with becoming more enthusiastic peace advocates 
than ever before; let us do all we can to make known 
to all within our reach as many as possible of the im- 
portant things that are said there. A peace gather- 
ing such as that ought to furnish material for propa- 
ganda all over the world wherever the gospel of peace 
has an opportunity to get a hearing. 

There ought to be no trouble about finding ma- 
terial for neighborhood conferences from time to 
time, in every community that has in it so much as 
one who believes in peace. Perhaps the most prom- 
ising field of all is the schools. Especially ought our 
Friends’ schools to be peace schools, and no one ought 
to be able to go through one of them, or our college, 
without having often heard the message of peace, and 
having been impressed at least with the earnestness 
of the few who believe in peace. 

Some Friends do not join peace organizations be- 
cause they hold that the Society of Friends is itself a 
peace society. This is true, and no Friends’ meeting 
is doing all its work if it is not a peace center for the 
neighborhood in which it is, and if the people living 
in its neighborhood are not kept acquainted with the 
progress of the peace movement and impressed with 
the importance of peace principles and the advocacy 
of them and their application in practical polities. 

It is not only time that the injunction, “ In time 
of peace prepare for war,” were altogether discred- 
ited and laughed at in every Friendly neighborhood; 
but that a step in advance of this be taken and a new 
phrase coined: In time of war prepare for peace. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


King Oscar, of Sweden, says of the separation of 
Norway from his country: ‘“ For my part, I have 
forgiven the Norwegians, and hope to God that the 
ae ee : ; i 
Swedish people will also remain calm, for it would 
only be hanging a millstone about our necks to re- 


store the union forcibly.” He is also opposed to the 
appointment of one of his sons to the Norwegian 
throne, on the ground that every time publie opinion 
either in Sweden or Norway was displeased with the 
sovereign’s acts, the ery would be raised that “ the 
son does this to please the father,” or, “ the father 
does this to please the son.” The German Emperor 
is reported to be laying a basis for an alliance with 
Denmark, and to favor the selection of a member of 
thé Danish royal house for the throne of Norway. 


Muravieff has resigned his position as chief peace 
plenipotentiary for Russia, and will be succeeded by 
Sergius Witte. of the Committee of Minis- 
ters, who all along has been considered the 
Russian statesman pre-eminently qualified to under- 
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take the difficult task of negotiating peace with 
Japan. In an interview with a correspondent of the 
Associated Press, Minister Witte said frankly that he 
had been opposed to the war from the beginning, but 
that the ultimate decision rests with the emperor, and 
peace will be concluded only on terms honorable to 
Russia. 


The Tsar of Russia is reported to have changed his 
program for a national assembly. His new project 
is based distinctively upon class representation, 
against which the Moscow Zemstvo Congress took a 
firm stand. Vice-Admiral Birileff has been appointed 
Minister of Marine, with instructions to rebuild and 
reform the navy, and to eradicate the faults which led 
to the recent mutinies in the Black Sea. By the 
Emperor’s rescript, not usually issued on the appoint- 
ment of a Minister, Admiral Birileff becomes the first 
full Minister of the Russian Navy, reporting directly 
to the Emperor. 


Doctor Darlington, the Health Commissioner of 
New York City, has persuaded the Board of Appor- 
tionment to provide funds with which to establish a 
great country sanitarium for consumptives. The 
place chosen is a farm tract of 1,200 acres in the 
Orange Mountains. The present purpose is to use 
this camp for the treatment of curable cases only. 
The patients will have an environment best adapted 
to the eradication of tuberculosis germs and the re- 
pairs of damage caused by the disease. They will 
also be trained in hygiene, and when they return to 
their homes they will be able to teach others right 
methods of living. 


The Baptists of all parts of the world have been 
holding a Congress in Exeter Hall, London, begin- 
ning the 11th. Palestine and Java are mentioned 
as the only countries not having representatives pres- 
ent. There were 500 American delegates and nearly 
1000 visiting Americans were present at the opening 
session. Among those who responded to the address 
of weleome of the president of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland were FE. C. Morris, for our 
National Baptist Convention; C. L. Laws, for the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and L. A. Craidell, for 
the Regular Baptists of the North. The Congress 
continued through the 18th, with three sessions daily. 
On the 17th the Congress approved the constitution 
of a Baptist World Alliance, the object of which is to 
promote good fellowship and co-operation among the 
Baptists of all countries, all unions or associations of 
Baptist churches being elligible to membership. 


The American Institute of Instruction held its sev- 
enty-fifth annual convention in Portland, Maine, 
from the 11th to the 13th. Among those taking part 
were Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard; J. W. 
Olsen, State Superintendent of Schools of Minnesota; 
Carroll D. Wright, president of Clark College; Mrs. 
Frederic Schoft, of Philadelphia, president of the Na- 
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tional Congress of Mothers; Miss Eva Perry Moore. 
of St. Louis, president of the National Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz, and Miss W. 
Goshen, Ind., of the Educational Committee of the 
General Federation of Woman’s Clubs. Among the 
subjects discussed were “ Present Notions about Ethi- 
cal Instruction in Our Public Schools,” and *‘ Motive 
and Content of the Elementary Curriculum.” 

Reports of the large attendance at the vacation 
schools and playgrounds of New York City indicate 
that the interest in the summer schools is greater this 
year than ever before. It has been impossible to ac- 
commodate thousands of children, and in the more 
congested districts part-time have 
adopted. 


sessions been 


Word comes from the Navy Department that See- 
retary Bonaparte has taken a stand in regard to 
passes for free transportation on railroads. Passes 
sent him are returned with thanks for the courtesy, 
but stating that by reason of the public position which 
he occupies he feels unable to avail himself of such 
consideration. 


In regard to immigration and its relation to the 
labor problem, but more particularly in regard to the 
enforcement of the Chinese exclusion law, President 
Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, had 
a conference on the 12th with President Roosevelt. 
Attention being directed to the interpretation placed 
by some persons on the recent order, issued at the in- 
stance of the American Asiatic Association, concern- 
ing the admission to the United States of Chinese, 
that by many of our own people and by many Chinese 
that order was looked upon as a letting down of the 
immigration bars so far as the Chinese are concerned, 
the President assured President Gompers that no 
proper reading of the order would warrant such an 
interpretation, his determination being that both 
skilled and unskilled Chinese laborers shall be ex- 
cluded from the United States, and that the law be 
rigidly enforced. His order, he said, related only to 
the so-called exempt classes, merchants, students, 
travelers and the like, who heretofore have had diffi- 
culty in gaining admission to this country. 

On the same day President William D. Wheel- 
wright, of the Chamber of Commerce of Portland, 
Ore.,on behalf of that body, had sent a letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt regarding Chinese exclusion. He 
urges the President to take 
steps toward negotiating a new treaty with China that shall 
provide for the removal of the exacting conditions that now 
attach to the entrance into this country of their merchants, 
students and professional men, for the absolute freedom of all 
Chinese residents of this country to visit their own land and 
return here, and for the admission during the next ten years 


of a number of male Chinese laborers that in any one year 


shall not exceed 1-10 of 1 per cent. of the population of this 
country. 


‘ A cheerful, intelligent face is the end of culture, 
and success enough. For it indicates the purpose of 
nature and wisdom attained.” 


O. Vallette, of 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 

London Grove is a prosperous meeting in Chester 
County, in the midst of a prosperous neighborhood. 
The meeting is also possessed of nearby Friendly 
neighbors. Kennett i is only a few miles away in one 
direction, and West Grove is within easy distance in 
another. On a recent First-day the meeting and 
First-day School were attended in the morning, and 
in the afternoon the Young Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Edward Pennock. London Grove 
First-day School is well equipped. Besides the classes 
of juveniles there are two Bible classes in which good 
work is done, and much interest is manifested. The 
meeting and its allied activities are better equipped 
for forceful leadership than is the case in some meet- 
ings. Being thus equipped helpful service at home 
and in other Friendly localities may be expected, and 
we believe the expectation will be made good. Lon- 
don Grove’s possibilities are considerable and cheer- 
ing in the direction of the advancement of Friends’ 
principles. 

* £ & 

Since these “ notes ” were last recorded, the writer 
has labored briefly and in a small way in other fields 
than our own. It was his good fortune to be on the 
program at one of the sessions of the great Christian 
Endeavor Convention, lately held in Baltimore. It 
was First-day evening, hot unto discomfort. Still 
3,000 or 4,000 people, mostly in the younger walks of 
life, sweltered through the exercises, lasting nearly 
two hours. Of course things were not done our way. 
There was a good deal of singing, directed by an im- 
maculately-dressed conduetor, and lead by a ‘choir of 
250 voices. They surely sang with spirit, and far be 
it from us to say that they did not sing with the un- 
derstanding also. They did things and exploited doe- 
trines with which our folks would not agree, and yet 
no one could eatch the interest of this splendid com- 
pany, or witness the attention given to the discussion 
of the oft-told liquor problem, without being im- 
pressed with the sincerity of the listeners. We were 
rather glad that there are good people in the world 
doing things that we would not do, and in a way not 
ours. Even in diversity of both doctrine and method 
there may be the same spirit. Baltimore was surely 
thronged with Christian Endeavorers, 8,000 or 10,- 
000 of them from nearly every State of the Union, in- 
spiring the “ monumental” city by their presence, 
and turning the thoughts of the people, for the time 
being at least, to serious things. 

* * & 

Last First-day was spent with Friends at Fallsing- 
ton. This Pennsylvania hamlet lies almost under 
the shadow of Trenton’s industrial smoke stacks, and 
in sight of New Jersey’s gilt-domed capitol. The 
Pe nnsylv ania Railroad is making extensive improve- 
ments to its “ cut off ” at this point, and the ordinary 
First-day stillness was strangely mingled with the 
activities of railroad building. A large number of 
Hungarians are employed on the railroad and quar- 
tered in the community, affording a splendid chance 
for rational missionary work, if we were only pur- 
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posed and equipped to do it. Fallsington meeting 
house is one of the most pleasantly situated in Bucks 
County. It has been recently renovated and re- 
paired, and is most comfortable and inviting. It 
stands in a spacious yard near to the Orthodox house, 
no fence separating the two houses of worship. This 
is one of the localities where the shifting cireum- 
stances since the Separation have made our Orthodox 
Friends more numerous, and apparently more ener- 
getic than our folks. With the splendid company of 
young people seen around their yard after meeting, 
it seemed strange that they maintain no First-day 
School. Our Friends have only a Bible class as an 
adjunct of the meeting, young people being scarce in 
our families at Fallsington. The two meetings gather 
at the same hour, but there seems to be little com- 
munity of interest or effort between them. Even the 
Orthodox Friends have had a sort of separation of 
their own, not very serious, however. A small com- 
pany of them, not in entire unity with those who wor- 
ship in the morning, hold a meeting of their own in 
the afternoon. The divisions and differences between 
religious people of essentially the same faith has al- 
ways been a disappointment if not a discouragement 
in securing real unity in the spirit. The morning 
meeting for worship was well attended at Fallsing- 
ton, and in the afternoon a still larger company as- 
sembled to listen to a presentation of the case in be- 
half of peace and arbitration. mW. W- 


MEETING AT YORK, PA. 

On Seventh month 2d our meeting was attended by 
Albert H. Johnson and wife, of Philadelphia. 

The house was comfortably filled, and in the open- 
ing silence Nature’s joyous message came to us 
through the open doors and windows. 

The visiting Friend took for his text, “ Ye search 
the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life; and these are they which testify of me. But ye 
will not come unto me that ye may have life, and 
have it more abundantly.” 

He gave special attention to the relation of science 
and religion, and the ability of mankind to meet en- 
vironments in such manner as to harmonize the 
rarious phases of life with the spiritual. 

Several others spoke, touching upon points of re- 
ligious experience. 

Our brother appeared in earnest supplication with 
a concern that all who harbored doubts and unrest 
might be helped to dispel their fears, and thus be a 
strength to others. 

At the close of the meeting for worship, about 
forty remained for a conference, which was held un- 
der the leadership of Bertha K. Cleaver, at which 
three questions were considered: “ What are the 
Uses of Obstacles?” was answered by Edith W. 
Cleaver, who said, “‘ Man’s dormant powers are oft 
awakened by some struggle, some obstacle in his path- 
way. Trees that struggle for an existence become so 
strong and firm that they can defy the storms of ages. 
We are not aware of the metal within us until we 
feel a great need.” 


The next question, ““ What is the price of suc- 
was answered by Albert H. Johnson, who 
read a brief paper on the subject. He said in part, 
“It would appear that one of the essential features 
necessary to insure success is a strong liking for that 
in which the individual is about to engage. Another 
attribute of suecess is faithfulness on the part of the 
individual in his attention to the various duties which 
come to him daily. If we would achieve the success 
in life which is lasting, let us strive by our daily lives 
to serve humanity in a way most ennobling.” 

The third and last question, “ What are some of 
the little ways of bettering the world?” was an- 
swered by Jonathan Jessop, who spoke of the need 
for us to be cheerful, and to scatter the sunshine 
everywhere, for it costs nothing, and accomplishes so 
much. Do not worry over imaginary troubles; it is 
wasted energy. 

Each answer was followed by a general discussion. 
Those taking part in this particular were Florence S. 
Johnson, of Philadelphia; and A. B. Broomell, 
Charles A. Hawkins, H. H. McClune and 8. L. Kin- 
sey. 

It is the purpose of those directly associated with 
the meeting to hold a conference once each month to 
consider subjects of moral and religious interest. 
Both meetings were thought to be very helpful. 


B. K. Creaver. 


cess ¢” 








RECEPTION TO ARTHUR M. DEWEES. 

A happy company of Friends and others gathered 
last Seventh-day on the lawn of David Henry Wright, 
of Riverton, N. J., to meet Arthur M. Dewees, whose 
letters from the Woodbrooke Settlement have given 
pleasure to so many of the InTELLIGENCER’s readers. 
Some of the party arrived on the grounds before 
three o’clock, having gone up the Delaware from 
Philadelphia by steamboat. Several of these spent 
the next two hours rowing upon the river, while 
others sat on the large, well-shaded lawn and enjoyed 
the beauties of water, trees and sky. 

At five o’clock an informal meeting was held. One 
of the guests brought forth sweet music from the 
piano on the porch, in front of which the little com- 
pany had assembled. Arthur M. Dewees answered 
many questions about England and English Friends, 
assuring us that our brethren on the other side of the 
water are more active in good works than we. Among 
those who participated in the animated discussion 
which ensued were Lukens Webster, David Henry 
Wright, R. Barelay Spicer, Cornelia D. Hancock and 
Dr. Agnes Kemp, of Swarthmore, who, although she 
has passed her eightieth birthday, is still active in 
good works and voung enough to enjoy a picnic to its 
fullest extent. Cornelia Hancock told of what could 
be done by rent collectors in improving the homes of 
the poor. She said that during the time that she had 
been engaged in this work in Wrightsville, Philadel- 
phia, forty families who were at first renters had 
bought homes of their own. 

After more than an hour spent in an interchange of 
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views, the IyrrLiicEencer baby, William J. Spicer, 
announced that it was time for supper. This opinion 
being generally united with, the friends gathered in 
groups and opened their lunch baskets. While one 
of the hosts, a huge St. Bernard dog, sampled the 
eatables of the various groups, manifesting a prefer- 
ence for Dr. Kemp’s delicious sponge cake, the dog’s 
owners passed rusk and pickles, and then served all 
the guests with ice-cream, which is always refreshing 
on a summer day. As an additional dessert, there was 
a glorious sunset behind the hills on the other side of 
the river. After another hour of social mingling the 
guests returned to their homes by trolley and train, 
feeling a keener interest in the Society of Friends be- 
cause of the earnestness of him whom they had gone 
to meet. Evizabetu Lioyp. 








THE BRITISH PEACE CONGRESS. 

{Last year for the first time a national peace congress was 
held in Great Britain, being held at Manchester. The second 
congress of this kind was held this year at Bristol. The Friend 
(London) says: “ The occasion showed advance on the gather- 
ing of last year at Manchester.” The following account is 
taken from The Friend of Seventh month 7th.] 

Under the strong and graceful presidency of the 

sishop of Hereford, the second British National 
Peace Congress was successfully held in Bristol last 
week; and was well attended throughout. . 
This vear 150 organizations outside Friends appoint- 
ed delegates (168, including Friends); a year ago the 
total number of organizations represented was 92. 
The delegates appointed numbered about 500, though 
an appreciable percentage of these was not present. 
TO GO TO THE ROOT OF THE MATTER. 

The Congress met in the large hall of the 
Y. M. C. A., and here, on the Tuesday evening, 
Joseph Storrs Fry welcomed the delegates who had 
arrived, and their hosts. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings, which were of a social character, our hon- 
ored Friend, in a few introductory words, said he 
thought the whole human family, and especially that 
portion blessed with the light of the gospel of Christ, 
needed to review its position altogether with regard 
to this great question of war and peace. We needed 
to look not only at the horrors and the miseries of 
actual warfare, respecting which we had only too 
much reason to know something in the present day; 
but we needed to consider our position with regard to 
the whole matter—the way in which nations dealt 
with one another, the stand they took, and the man- 
ner in which they held intercourse one with another. 
Because so long as mutual distrust and jealousy pre- 
vailed, so long as men or nations wanted to assert 
their own rights without sufficient regard to the in- 
terests and rights of others, so long as the position 
they took up in that way was to be defended by physi- 
cal force, they must have war. We wanted to go to 
the root of the matter, and cultivate that spirit which, 
instead of being prepared for war, was always pre- 
pared for peace. We wanted to consider the prepara- 
tion of great armaments, and the whole tone and tem- 
per in which international intercourse was carried on. 
In the highest sense these matters could not possibly 
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be put right without the spirit of the gospel of 
Christ; that was perfectly consonant with the best 
and highest interests of man, both mentally, physi- 
‘ally, and in every other respect. 
“ ATTACH YOURSELF TO A CAUSE.” 

The Bishop of Hereford, in a happy reply, made 
a warm acknowledgment of the work of Friends in 
the cause of peace, and of the family of Fry in that 
and other philanthropic causes. He congratulated 
the young men and women present on their having 
attached themselves to the active advocacy of peace 
as one of the greatest causes to which they could 
attach themselves. He recalled the words of a great 
Englishman, John Bright, in giving advice to young 
men: “ Attach yourself to a cause, and a good cause.” 
The lives of many Englishmen failed to produce any 
good in life, because they never really devoted them- 
selves to any good or great cause. When they 
thought of the amount of active support that the 
cause of peace derived from those who were in lead- 
ing and influential positions—both in Chureh and 
State—he was obliged to confess that there was some- 
thing still to be desired. But he would counsel them 
not to let that fact discourage them. When they 
looked back over history they found that many of the 
greatest movements—those that had made the great- 
est of all changes in the life of the world—had in 
their earliest stages met with little support from those 
who were called the leading authorities of the time. 
The greatest of all who exercised an influence in the 
life of the world, Christ himself grew up in an ob- 
secure corner among obscure people, and received lit- 
tle attention and no honor from the great and leading 
people of the day. Let them not, however, he said, 
regard the peace cause as a weakly movement. If he 
had been inclined to lose hope with regard to it, he 
should have been saved from that disappointment by 
visiting, with Dr. Darby and others, the great Inter- 
national Peace Congress at Boston, in the United 
States, last autumn. It would have been impossible 
to be present at that Conference, and to mix freely 
with American people outside, without feeling, how- 
ever it might be in Europe, in America they had a 
great Power, and a growing Power, which was des- 
tined, as he believed, more and more to exercise an 
untold influence in favor of the peace of the world. 





THE WORLD STILL LARGELY PAGAN, 


Next morning the Congress met at 10 o’clock; but 
first there was a short and simple service in the 
-athedral—a peace hymn, composed for the occasion 
by Mrs. Pigou, wife of the Dean of Bristol, two or 
three prayers read by the Dean, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and a short address by the Bishop of Hereford. As 
a motto for the Congress the latter gave us the pro- 
phetie words of Zacharias—*‘ The day-spring from on 
high hath visited us, to give light to them that sit in 
darkness and in the shadow of death; to guide our 
feet in the way of peace.” The movement we repre- 
sented he compared to a stream of holy water flowing 
from the House of God; as vet, it might be a com- 
paratively feeble stream in the life of our Western 
civilization, but destined, we hoped and believed, to 
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grow into a mighty river which no man could com- 
pass. He took the words of Zacharias as summing up 
the social side of Christ’s mission; and all who hoped 
for any real harvest from the peace movement must 
go forward in that spirit. It was in the power of the 
dayspring from on high that the spirit of peace must 
grow. Only in the name of Christ and in the belief 
in his saving and regenerating power, could we go 
forward; not relying on our own poor efforts, but 
strong in the faith that we are the instruments of the 
High and Holy One. Again, we might look on the 
movement as fairly expressed in the words respecting 
bringing “ light to them that sit in darkness”; be- 
cause a great deal of the fault of our public life, n na- 
tional and international, was surely due to the inher- 
ited misunderstandings about the right purposes and 
aims of life, and the world, in spite of all the influ- 
ences of the highest revelation, was still largely a 
pagan one. Our object was surely to do our part to 
bring it to pass that men should live more nearly as 
they prayed. The Bishop spoke of the spirit of mili- 
tarism, with its retaliation and rivalries, its spirit of 
pride, and domination and aggression, and its accom- 
panime nt of mutual distrust, mutual jealousies and 
intrigue. So long as it continued they must expect in 
their national and international life to have to bear 
the heavy burdens of enormous armaments, of the 
implements of warfare, and the untold waste which 
those things involved. It was, he said, a shocking 
thing that a Christian country like England should 
spend seventy-one millions a year on its army and 
navy, and still more so that in the last ten or twelve 
years they should have doubled that expenditure, and 
that at the same time we should be priding ourselves 
upon our Christian progress. A few lines were here 
effectively quoted from the “ Arsenal at Springfield,” 
reminding us that if the vast sums expended on ar- 
mamants were given to “redeem the world from 
error, there were no need of arsenals and forts.” 
These things showed how far our Christian life was 
still out of joint, if we set it side by side with the gos- 
pel of the Saviour himself. Our practical aim, there- 
fore, should be to educate popular opinion, and men 
in all positions and ranks of life, to the paramount 
duty of endeavoring far more than hitherto to apply 
in every department of life, public and private, the 
principles of the gospel; so that the whole life might 
acquire a new unity. For on every side we saw 
whole continents of our life not yet brought under 
the dominion of Christ. We remembered a saying of 
a great statesman—that what was morally wrong 
could not be politically right. Yet how few, compar- 
atively speaking, carried that with them as the one 
guiding principle. What was morally wrong could 
not be socially right, and could not be internationally 
right. Our great aim should be to spread the spirit of 
goodwill in the place of the spirit of self-interest and 
rivalry—peace on earth among men of goodwill—so 
that the people should be educated from their earliest 
. days and brought up with a new enthusiasm for good- 
will and for mutual conciliation and peace. 


We retired from the Cathedral with fresh thank- 
fulness in our hearts that to such a man has been 




































































































accorded a position of high responsibility and influ- 
ence in the Established Church, and perhaps a new 
hope in the possibility of the fulfilment of the prayer 
we had just sung: 


“O God of love, O King of Peace, 
Make wars throughout the world to cease; 
The wrath of sinful man restrain, 
rive peace, O God, give peace again.” 


PRESIDE Nv” S ADDRESS——OUTLOOK FOR PEACE, 


The first session opened with the reading of sev- 
eral messages from absent sympathizers, including 
Philip Snowden, chairman of the Independent Labor 
Party; Sir Thomas Barclay, who was to have spoken 
at the public evening meeting, and Elie Ducommun, 
of the International Bureau of Peace at Berne. 

The Bishop of Hereford then gave his presidential 
address, in the course of which he pointed to certain 
signs of the time which indicated a more favorable 
outlook for peace than were noted by last year’s 
president. He felt that the spirit of peace was 
abroad; could we not almost hear the rustling of her 
wings, as she looked down, as it were, on the actual 
horrors of warfare? We must all have felt, during 
the past vear, how some of the pictures of actual war- 
fare had helped to open the mind, and to make it real- 
ize what war was. ; 

Again, he had been made more hopeful by a visit 
he paid to Boston, in the United States, last October, 
and by the part taken in the Peace Conference, by 
Secretary Hay, as the representative of the Presi- 
dent. The words uttered by Mr. Hay (who since the 
Bishop spoke has passed away) were of great signifi- 
cance, because they were carefully read by all the 
diplomatists in Europe. But what surprised him 
most in America, and gave him most encouragement, 
was the strong sentiment for peace, wherever one 
went, in the heart of the people. The American 
democracy he ventured to look upon as the greatest 
peace society in the world. 

Emperors and aristocracies, and the privileged 
classes, and ambitious ministers might cling to the 
methods of warfare, and many of them would con- 
tinue to breathe its spirit, but there was a new hope 
everywhere in the rising power of free people. It 
only remained for the masses to be truly educated and 
fully informed as to the real consequences of war- 
fare, especially upon the life of the people. The an- 
cient saying, “ When rulers do insensate things or 
pursue an insensate policy, it is the people who suffer 
for it,” was as true to-day as it was two thousand 
years ago. We have, therefore, to educate the peo- 
ple, and to that end he would give one or two practi- 
cal suggestions. 


FIVE PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Keep as close as possible to the advocacy of 
great central principles, and in our congresses and 
otherwise keep as clear as we could (consistently with 
duty) of all party polities. . . . 

2. It was our duty to urge upon ministers and leg- 
islators to embrace every opportunity of lessening 
armaments. He did not know, in recent years, of 
such an opportunity as at present in Western Europe 
for a combined agreement to that end. . . . 
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3. We had a special duty to plead for the reign of 
law between nations. 

There was the duty of training the young—in 
the home and in the school—in right opinions about 
peace and war. . 

5. Finally, the Bishop had a word for his col- 
leagues in the ministry, who, he ventured to say, had 


done far too little in the cause of peace. . . . 


ARBITRATION, 

The Congress then passed to the series of resolu- 
tions, which provisied a full program for discussion. 
The first, moved by Dr. Evans Darby, naturally re- 
ferred with satisfaction to the numerous treaties of 
arbitration between nations passed during the last 
twelve months; and also to the instances in which The 
Hague Court of International Arbitration had been 
used, urging upon the Government to refer to that 
Court all important international differences that 
might arise. 

The second part of the first resolution, moved by 
Priscilla H. Peckover, appropriately acknowledged 
the good work done by the Russian and British Gov- 
ernments in referring to an International Commis- 
sion of Inquiry the facts of the North Sea Incident. 
Joseph Sturge, T. P. Newman and William King 
Baker also supported. A. Neave Brayshaw said that 
on the publication of the Commission’s report he col- 
lected a number of religious newspapers, in some of 
which the event was passed over without any, or but 
the slightest, notice, and others simply referred to the 
matter as a triumph for arbitration, and did not give 
any insight as to what had really happened. It 
seemed as if they did not expect their readers to be 
interested in the matter. 

THE FOREIGN MISSIONARY AND PEACE, 

Leonard Wigham, of our own [| Friends’| mission 
at Chungking, introduced the next resolution, which 
urged the importance of all foreign missionaries being 
peacemakers, and dissociated from all appearance of 
fomenting wars. 

During the luncheon interval, a capital open-air 
meeting was held in the Horse Fair, and later a party 
of delegates paid a most interesting visit to Fry’s ex- 
tensive cocoa works. 

For lack of space, we regret that we must break 
off at this point, holding over till next week a brief 
resumé of the interesting discussions in the three sub- 
sequent sessions of the Congress. rs 


RELIGION AND POLITICS. 


The inspiriting and uplifting address of Charles J. 
Bonaparte before the Christian Endeavor Society, at 
Baltimore, upon the relation of religion and morality 
to politics, blazes the way to a clear conception of the 
duty which good citizens owe to the nation, the State 
and the town in which they live. Owing to the op- 
probrium which sometimes, if not usually, attaches 
to the term “ politician,” the belief is becoming prev- 
alent that religion and politics will not mix; that 
church membership and earnest political activity in- 
volve an inconsistency. 
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If, as Mr. sonaparte points out, we mean by poli- 
tics “the trade of living on the taxpayers and getting 
rich at their cost,” the religious and moral man can 
find no voeation as a politician; but if he interests 
himself for good government, he becomes a politician 
in a sense which is in perfect harmony with the relig- 
ious and moral life. Many otherwise conscientious 
men are guilty of an act of sinful omission by refrain- 
ing from participation in that kind of polities of which 
Mr. Bonaparte is an illustrious exponent. It is cer- 
tain that if all chureh members should array them- 
selves resolutely on the side of pure politics, the pub- 
lie abuses and evils of which we complain would 
speedily vanish. 

Mr. Bonaparte urges that the question of good gov- 
ernment is everywhere essentially a moral and only 
incidentally a political question. Loyalty to a party, 
if its doctrines are honestly and sincerely accepted, 
is praiseworthy; but it should be subordinated to the 
tealty we owe to country, State or city, to the public 
whose interests the citizen who knows his duty must 
ever regard as paramount. 

Publie evils persist because so-called good people 
permit them to continue. The overwhe lming major- 
ity of the electorate stand for purity in private and 
public life. They know their duty, but fail to per- 
form it, or perform it spasmodieally, and become 
weary in well-doing in public affairs. The speaker 
quoted the saying of Burke, “ There never was long 
a corrupt government by a virtuous people.” Why 
should corruption ever creep into the government of 
a municipality like Philadelphia, with its vast major- 
ity of honest and virtuous citizens? Mr. Bonaparte 
e xplains the lapse from good government. The com- 
munity may wish to be well ‘governed, “but it does 
not wish hard enough for good government to make 
bad government impossible.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


SO WE GROW OLD. 


A broken toy; a task that held away . 
A yearning child heart from an hour of play, 
A Christmas that no Christmas idols brought, 
A tangled lesson, full of tangled thought; 
A homesick boy; a senior gowned and wise; 
\ glimpse of life, when, lo! the curtains rise 

Fold over fold, 
And hangs the picture, like a boundless sea— 
The world, all action and reality— 

So we grow old. 
A wedding, and a tender wife’s caress; 
A prattling babe the parents’ life to bless; 
A home of joys and cares in equal part; 
A dreary watching with a heavy heart; 
And death’s dread angel knocking at the gate, 
And hope and courage bidding sorrow wait 

Or loose her hold; 
A new-made grave, and then a brave return 
To where the fires of life triumphant burn— 

So we grow old. 
Old to ourselves, but children yet to be, 
In the strange cities of Eternity. 

—Springfield Republican. 
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BIRTHS. 


EMLEY.—At Atlantic City, N. J., Seventh month 5th, 1905, 
to William Stokes and Grace T. A. Emley, a son, who is named 
William Stokes Emley, 3d. 

LIPPINCOTT.— At Lansdowne, Pa., on Seventh month 8th, 
1905, to C. Carroll and Mary Ewing Lippincott, a son, who 
is named Laurence Carroil Lippincott. 

RUSSELL.—Seventh month 7th, 1905, at 16 Fort Green 
Place, Brooklyn, to Frank J. and Josie M. Russell, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Alice Englar Russell. 


DEATHS. 


BALLARD.—Died in Richmond, Ind., Seventh month 7th, 
1905, Nannie 8., wife of Micajah Ballard, in her 66th year, 
after months of intense suffering. She was not a member 
with Friends, but took a helpful interest in the social and hos- 
pitable affairs of the meeting, always manifested a friendly 
spirit, and often attended meeting with her husband, though 
a member of another denomination. mA. FF. 

PAXSON.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month 18th, 1905, 
Emily, widow of the late William Lashbrooke Paxson, in the 
68th vear of her age; a member of Bristol, Pa., Monthly Meet- 
ing of the religious Society of Friends. 

THOMSON.—At his home at Frazer, Pa., on Seventh month 
16th, 1905, after a lingering illness, William C. Thomson, in 
the 54th year of his age; a member of Goshen Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In the “ Reminiscences of Joshua Washburn” in last issue, 
page 436, where the writer is made to speak of himself as in 
his 65th year in 1864 it should read, “ In my forty-fifth year.” 

The International Federation for the Abolition of the State 
tegulation of Vice, will hold its thirtieth anniversary Ninth 
month 26th, 27th and 28th. The meetings will be held in 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

Friends of purity throughout the United States should keep 
in mind the conference to be held in La Crosse, Wis., in Octo- 
ber. The gathering will be an important one, and should be 
attended by the best and wisest people concerned for the 
eause.—The Philanthropist. 


At Middletown Meeting House, Delaware County, Pa., the 
First-day school, on the 30th of Seventh month, will hold a 
special session, and will be addressed by Judge Isaac Johnson, 
of the Courts of Delaware County, a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Board of Charities. The subject will be “ Public 
Charities in the State of Pennsylvania.” An invitation is ex- 
tended to Friends to visit Middletown at this time. Take trol- 
ley at Media at 9.30 a.m. to Lima, where carriages will be in 
readiness to take Friends to the meeting house. The First- 
day school meets at the close of the meeting for worship. 

<aliaeas 

Among those who expect to attend the Central Committee 
meetings and Indiana and Ohio Yearly Meetings is Lukens 
Webster, of Philadelphia. He suggests that in securing rates 
for those going West no arrangement be decided on that would 
interfere with a stop-over at Salem, O., for Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, which is held there the week immediately following In- 
diana Yearly Meeting. This Friend also wishes to make an 
appeal to the members of Indiana and Ohio Yearly Meetings 
who do not always go to yearly meeting. He would remind 
them that many Friends from the Eastern yearly meetings 
have a prospect of being with them at their next annual gath- 
erings, and urge that this year they make it a point to at- 
tend. He would be glad to visit all these Friends in their 
homes, but the limitations of both time and means making 
that impossible for most of us, the next best thing would be 
that as many as possible meet at Pendleton and at Salem. 








NOTES FROM CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN 
INSTITUTE. 

“Albert R. Lawton expects to sail, with his family, on Seventh 
month 22d, for a year of rest and recreation abroad. A host 
of friends, made during their seven years of devoted service 
at Chappaqua Mountain Institute, wish Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
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bon voyage and a pleasant and profitable year on the other 
side. 

With Mr. Lawton’s resignation many changes became neces- 
sary at the school. The INTELLIGENCER has previously noted 
the appointment of a new principal, and the fact that it is a 
woman who now holds the position. The trustees have been 
most fortunate in securing as her first assistant a man excep- 
tionally well qualified for the position. It is a constant cause 
for regret among those interested in Friendly education that so 
few young men, among Friends, fit themselves for teaching. 
Hence, Chappaqua feels particularly fortunate in having secured 
a Haverford graduate, Leslie B. Seely—a man who has profited 
by a close friendship with President Sharpless and Rufus M. 
Jones, and so fully appreciates the distinctive things for which 
Friend’s schools stand. Added to this Mr. Seely has had sev- 
eral years of successful experience as teacher and master in a 
large preparatory boarding school. 

During the summer the Institute is being conducted as a 
boarding house, which is most successfully managed by the 
superintendent, Charles R. Blenis, assisted by his very com- 
petent wife. About fifty guests are being entertained regular- 
ly with some thirty additional ones for every week-end. 








RELIGIOUS PRACTICE OF THE EARLY 
FRIENDS. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXII. 


Text, Matt., v., 48; Bible readings, I. John, iv. 


The early Friends lived in the time of Puritanie thought; in- 
deed, the body was composed largely of those who had once 
been Puritans. The teachings of Fox had emancipated them 
from the dark, ascetic shadow of what was then called “the 
mortification of the flesh”; they had come to know a “ vivifi- 
eation of the spirit.” 1 

The latter, however, did not produce in their minds that 

| blind optimism that shuts its eyes to evil, smiles, and declares 
that sin and crime are but the results of environment and ar- 
rested development. To them vivification of the spirit was an 
increased awareness of the black undertow of sin and crime, - 
against which the mortification of the flesh was a sort of a 
defence; this they called the cross, and Penn’s work, “ No 
Cross, No Crown,” met a warm sympathy in that day. 

To the early Friends sanctification and justification were in- 
separable. As late as 1842 Jesse Kersey states, “ We believe 
when any one is awakened by the power and spirit of Christ 
and brought to see his fallen and sinful state, that there is, if 
I may so speak, a provisional justification for him, by which 
he is introduced so far into the favor of the Almighty as to re- 
ceive the opportunity of forgiveness of sins that are past, and 
stand acquitted from them by the mediation of Christ, on con- 
dition that he accept the offered dispensation of repentance. 
from which will follow, in the pragress of the soul, in obedience 
to Christ, sanctification, and a consequent justification.” 2 

Robert Barclay,? opposed the Pelagian doctrine, that man 
by his natural strength and force of will, “ without the help 
of God’s grace, could attain to that state so as not to sin.” 
This was the common belief among Friends, and is well ex- 
pressod by Isaac Pennington. “ Sanctification is the cleansirg 
of the vessel by the spirit of the Lord, from the pollution both 
of flesh and spirit. This is done by the living truth, which 
hath power in it to wash away the deceit, enmity, impurity. 
and whatever evil hath formerly defiled or may yet again defile 
the vessel at any time.” 

Pennington led his followers close to the Protestant stand- 
ard of sanctification. (It would be well for the class to ascer- 
tain the difference.) This was done by using the phraseology 
so common then. He insisted that the Quaker doctrine of per- 
fection did not, as their enemies said, overthrow the gospels. 
The Friends, he said, believe in perfection. Their life lies in 
Christ, their peace in his satisfaction for them, and in a sensi- 
ble feeling of his blood sprinkled in their consciences, to cleanse 
them from sin; and by that faith, which is God’s gift, they feel 
and wait further to feel, the righteousness of Christ imputed 
to them for justification. And for being perfectly just in them- 
selves, it is a very unrighteous charge upon them; for their 
justice and righteousness is in Christ forever, and not of them- 
selves.” 5 

The Quaker valuation of the vivification of the spirit in his 
relation to the subject of sanctification is also well expressed 
by the same writer: “ Have we not fellowship with the Father 
and the Son, and is not our joy full? And is the joy of any 
full, while sin, while corruption is near and hath power?.. . 
' There is a power in Christ to perfect the work of redemption 
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in the heart, to sanctify the creature wholly, in body, soul and 
spirit; yea, his leaven received will work, and works daily, till 
it hath wrought all out, and the whole is leavened.” 6 

Saintliness, as understood by the early Friends, was that 
temptations from without might still assail, but there was 
nothing within to respond to them. This whole armor of God 
enabled them to withstand “the wiles of the devil” (Eph., vi., 
11). It was a condition that cast out all fear. Although to- 
day we may smile at the fanatical features expressed in cer- 
tain extreme cases of what has been called saintliness, like 
John Woolman declining to wear dyed clothing, yet we must 
own the prophetic quality that runs through all such action. 
It prepares the world for better things. By it men are taught 
to believe that love is stronger than brute force, and forgive- 
ness outstrips revenge. “The saints,’ says James,7 “are the 
great torch-bearers of this belief.” 

In saintliness, in perfection, George Fox saw an approxima- 
tion, which to him was making oneself complete; he called it 
being perfect. “In Christ,” he said, “all are made perfect and 
complete. . . . So out of Christ all mankind are imperfect and 
deformed ... if Christ be not in them they are incomplete, 
imperfect, deformed, reprobate.” § (Col., ii., 10). The spiritual 
exaltation indulged in by Fox and his followers brought down 
upon them the bitter denunciations of his sturdy followers of 
Calvin. Fox claimed that he was sanctified, “ For I was in the 
Paradise of God. Christ my Saviour had taken away my sin.” ® 
Two and a quarter centuries later the descendants of the fol- 
lowers of Calvin reach across the generations and shake hands 
with Fox and his conception of approximation toward perfec- 
tion. Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) says: “It is the very 
penalty and promise of our life that with us everything ap- 
proximates but never touches perfection; no one has ever seen 
a straight line. We may ever be growing into his likeness 
from youth to old age.” 1° He approaches even nearer to Fox 
and Pennington when he says, “ Sanctification begins when a 
man, who has come to himself and to God, sets himself to cul- 
tivate the religious life under the guidance and grace of the 
Holy Ghost. And his progress in that day in knowledge and 
in holiness is sanctification.” 11 

The difference in those early days of Quakerism was that the 
Friends insisted that a man must first come to himself, must 
bring his deeds to the Light, and then Christ would become to 
him the way and the life. 

TopPrics: 

Is sin an objective reality, or a figment of the subjective 
imagination ? 
REFERENCES: 

1 See Lesson 5. 

2 Jesse Kersey, “ Doctrines of the Christian Religion,” p. 54. 

3R. Barclay, “Apology,” 6th ed., p. 262. 

4“Tsaac Penninygton’s Works,” 2d ed., vol. i., p. 608. 

5 Tbid., vol. i., p. 270. 
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6 Ibid., vol. i., p. 464. 

7 William James, “ Varieties of Religious Experience,” pp. 
357, 358. 

s“ Journal of George Fox,” vol. ii., p. 449. 

* Thid., vol. i., p. 50. 

10 John Watson (Ian Maclaren), “The Doctrine of Grace,” 
p. 157. 


11 Ibid., p. 153. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR SIXTH 
MONTH. 


Mean barometer 

Highest barometer during the month, 9th 

Lowest barometer during the month, 6th .. 29.710 

Mean temperature 71.1 

Highest temperature during the month, 19th ........... 95. 

Lowest temperature during the month, Ist 

Mean of maximum temperatures 

Mean of minimum temperatures 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 6th, 10th 

Least daily range of temperature, 12th, 23d 

Mean daily range of temperature ..................... 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point 

Mean relative humidity, per cent. ..................00: 

Total precipitation, rain, inches 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.51 inches 
of rain, on the 22d and 23d. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 13. 

Number of clear days, 11; fair days, 11; cloudy days, 8. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 

Thunder storms on 5th, 6th, 7th, 22d, 27th. 

Solar halo on 10th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA, 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 74.5° on 22d. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 48.5° on 10th. 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 62.1°. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 73.° on 18th. 
Minimum of the wet bulb theromometer at 8 p.m., 48.5° on Ist. 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 63.1°. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 62.6°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 80.3° and 61.9°, respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 71.1°, which is 0.1° below the normal, and 
0.2° below the corresponding month in 1904. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 1.79 inches, 
is 1.64 inches below the normal, and 1.20 inches less than fell 
during Sixth month, 1904. 

JOHN COMLY, Observer. 


Centennial Ave., Phila., Sixth month 30th, 1905. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third 
Avenues), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street  (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 


Chicago.— 


Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


7th mo. 23d (lst-day).—At Merion, 
Pa., a meeting appointed by Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Com- 
mittee, at 3 p.m. 


7th mo. 25th (3d-day).— Western 
Quarterly Meeting, at London Grove, 
Pa., at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day 
before, at 11 a.m. 


7th mo. 27th (5th-day).—Caln Quar- 
terly Meeting, at East Caln, at 11 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, same day, at 10 
a.m. 


7th mo. 29th (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, at Westbury, Long 
Tsland, at 10.30 a.m.; ministers and el- 
ders, day before, at 3 p.m. 


7th mo. 30th (1st-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of Elizabeth Komori, No. 3 Burk Street, 
at 1] a.m. 


8th mo. Ist (3d-day).—Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Concord, Pa., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
1 p.m. 


8th mo. 2d (4th-day).— Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting, at Purchase, N. Y., 
at 10.30 a.m.; ministers and elders, day 
before, at 2.30 p.m. Friends’ Associa- 
tion, day of quarterly meeting, at 2.30 
p-m.; subject, “ The Simple Life and the 
Strenuous Life.” Conveyances at White 
Plains, N. Y., both days will meet train 
leaving Grand Central Station, Harlem 
Railroad, at 9.05 a.m.; also train from 
the north arriving at 9.40 a.m. 


8th mo. 8th (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, 
Philadelphia, at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, day before, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 10th (5th-day).—Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Gwynedd, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 11 a.m. 


8th mo. 12th (7th-day).— Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 11 
a.m.; ministers and elders, same day, at 
10 a.m. 


(Continued on page iii.) 





